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Restructuring the Empire: 


The Nixon Doctrine after Vietnam 


Open Secret: The Kissinger-Nixon Doctrine in 
Asia, edited by Virginia Brodine and Mark Selden. [New York: 
Harper & Row, 1972. 218 pp. Perenial paperback, $1.50.] 


by Michael T. Klare 


Ever since Richard Nixon announced that the United 
States would adopt a “low profile’ defense posture in Asia, 
American foreign affairs analysts have sought to construct an 
accurate model of the new policy. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield, who analyzed the Nixon Doctrine in a 1969 
report to the Congress, concluded that henceforth “The 
United States will avoid the creation of situations in which 
there is such dependence on us that, inevitably, we become 
enmeshed in what are essentially Asian problems and 
conflicts.”! Lest this conclusion alarm any of our more 
insecure clients in the area, Vice President Agnew toured Asia 
in early 1970 to announce that the President had never 
intended such a sweeping reversal of policy: “Let me make it 
very clear,” he told newsmen in Canberra, ‘“‘that despite a great 
deal of speculation and rumor, we are not withdrawing from 
Asia and the Pacific.... As a Pacific power, we will remain in 
the Pacific.”* Nixon himself seems to have encouraged this 
dichotomy: thus the invasion of Cambodia in 1970 and the 
massive air attacks on Hanoi in 1972 suggested that he was 
committed to the interventionist stance represented by 
Agnew; while the cease-fire in Vietnam and the initiation of 
diplomatic contacts with China suggest that he leans toward 
the more restrained position of Mansfield. 

In Open Secret, Virginia Brodine, Mark Selden and John 
Dower attempt to clear away some of the ambiguities 
surrounding the Nixon Doctrine in order to expose its 
neo-colonial foundation. They argue convincingly that the 
“Kissinger-Nixon Doctrine” is a plan for continued U.S. 
domination of Asia, embracing the “containment” policies of 
the early Cold Warriors, but clothed in the new rhetoric of 
regional cooperation and international detente. American 
€conomic~ penetration will henceforth be disguised as 
Participation in “‘multinational’’ ventures, while military 
intervention will be portrayed as “advisory support’ to 
indigenous troops. At no point, however, has the United States 
abandoned its long-standing goal of restructuring Asian 
societies so as to most efficiently serve the needs of America’s 


corporate system. The Nixon Doctrine, according to Dower, 
“represents little more than the new face of American empire. 
It applies cosmetics to the scarred strategies of the past; here 
and there, where the old features of the imperium have 
become particularly battered, there is even a little bit of plastic 
surgery.” (pp. 134-5) 

In “Henry Kissinger’s Diplomacy of Force,” the first of 
two major essays in Open Secret, Brodine and Selden trace 
Nixon’s Vietnam war policies to the theoretical writings of 
National Security Advisor Henry Kissinger. As a professor at 
Harvard, Kissinger attempted to plug the gaps in American 
defense strategy that had developed as a result of our 
dependence on massive retaliation; he recognized that the 
United States would not use thermonuclear weapons in 
situations which did not threaten our critical national 
interests, and that therefore we were vulnerable to attacks on 


the periphery of the empire where nuclear retaliation was not 
perceived as a likely U.S. response. As an alternative to defeat 
in ‘‘brush-fire’ wars or mutual annihilation in an all-out 
nuclear war, Kissinger proposed the use of “tactical’’ nuclear 
weapons to assure U.S. battlefield supremacy. Arguing that 
“international order’ cannot be maintained without “‘a stable 
domestic system in the new countries,”’ he also advocated a 
U.S. “police” role in the suppression of national liberation 
struggles in the Third World.* On this basis, he subsequently 
endorsed the U.S. intervention in Vietnam and advocated the 
use of overwhelming force to protect our client governments 
in Asia. As Brodine and Selden point out, Kissinger also 
«provided the model for America’s “game plan” in Indochina: 
the purpose of limized war, he wrote in 1957, “is to inflict 
losses or to pose risks for the enemy out of proportion to the 
objectives under dispute.”’ Such conflicts should be fought by 
applying “graduated amounts of destruction” alternating with 
“breathing spaces for political contacts.”* Thus follow the 
sequence of events in Vietnam. 

In “The New Face of Empire,” the second major essay 
in Open Secret, John Dower argues that the Nixon Doctrine 
represents little more than a timely readjustment of the Cold 
War policies which governed U.S. operations in Asia since 
World War H. One of the principal ingredients of the 
Doctrine—the reliance on indigenous troops to provide a “first 
line of defense”? against insurgency—has always, according to 
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Dower, been a goal of U.S. strategy in Asia. Thus a 1952 
National Security Memorandum cited in Open Secret calls for 
the U.S. to ‘Assist in developing indigenous armed forces [in 
Indochina] which will eventually be capable of maintaining 
internal security without assistance by French units.” > France 
has long. since been chased out of Southeast Asia, but, as 
Dower shows, the United States is still trying to develop 
indigenous forces capable of maintaining internal security 
without assistance by Western units. The cost of such 
mercenary forces is rising rapidly, however, and the Nixon 
Administration hopes to persuade Japan to help train and 
equip indigenous counterinsurgency troops, and generally to 
serve aS a junior partner in the management of our Asian 
empire. 


Many of the points made by Brodine, Selden and Dower 
are given’ visual emphasis in a series of extraordinary maps 
drawn up by Keith Buchanan, Professor of Geography at 
Victoria University, Wellington, New Zealand. (Many of the 
maps first appeared in the Summer 1972 issue of the Bulletin.) 
Using official U.S. statistical data, Buchanan demonstrates that 
American military resources (troop deployments, bases, aid 
programs, etc.) are overwhelmingly concentrated in a chain of 
nations that surround mainland China. Similar patterns are 
indicated, for the distribution of U.S. police assistance 
expenditures, and for the training of foreign military 
personnel. Another series of maps focuses on U.S. economic 
and cultural penetration of the Third World; particularly 
striking are the maps showing the expansion of U.S. banking 
institutions abroad over the past ten years. Together, these 
maps and charts provide strong visual support to Dower'’s 
thesis that American policy in Asia has followed a relatively 
consistent pattern of expansion and penetration since the end 
of World:War II. 

Brodine, Selden and Dower all suggest that the United 
States is prepared to employ the full measure of its military 
technology including nuclear weapons in its effort to impose a 
dependent status on Indochina. However, in the year since 
Open Secret was composed, it has become possible to detect 
the growing erosion of our military power in Asia, and to 
begin calculating the magnitude of U.S. setback in Indochina. 
When all is said and done, it is clear that America’s vaunted 
military machine proved inadequate for the task of defeating a 
People’s War in Vietnam, and that therefore any permanent 
settlement of the Indochina conflict will have to recognize the 
military and political authority of the National Liberation 
Front (NLF). American power has been checked before, of 
course—for example, in Korea—but never have we been 
humbled by a military force so primitive technologically as the 
NLF. This setback has already forced the U.S. to scale down 
its goals in Asia, and further deterioration of our client 
apparatus is bound to follow. . 

The American war machine emerged badly scarred from 
Vietnam: not only was our expeditionary army fought to a 
standstill by poorly-armed guerrillas despite overwhelming 
U.S. superiority in the air and at sea, but public support for 
the milicary dropped to its lowest point since World War II as 
millions of people joined the antiwar movement at home. As 
we enter thé post-Vietnam era, it is evident that the military 
establishment will have to operate under the following 
constraints: 

-The American public will not sit by docilely and 
permit large numbers of U.S. ground troops to be deployed in 
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another protracted counter-guerrilla war in Asia. 

—The growing concern with domestic issues, coupled 
with rising inflation and mounting balance-of-payments 
deficits, suggests that less federal funds—on a relative 
basis—will be available for military spending in the years 
ahead. 

—The spread of antiwar sentiment to the armed forces 
and growing G.I. resistance to racism and authoritarianism 
have substantially eroded the combat-worthiness of many 
military units and have compelled the Defense Department to 
abandon many manpower-intensive strategic doctrines. (Even 
with an all-volunteer Army, the Pentagon cannot expect to 
find a formula that will motivate ordinary soldiers to risk their 
lives in defense of colonial outposts.) 


Most serious, however, is the collapse of the ideological 
consensus which assured popular support for all Cold War 
measures based on a firm stance of anticommunism. It is no 
longer sufficient—as in the heyday of Korea and Berlin—to 
invoke the image of communist aggression to secure public 
backing (and Congressional funding) for the deployment of 
U.S. forces abroad. In 2 major essay on the military’s present 
predicament, Admiral Stanstield Turner of the Naval War 
College observes: “The American people appear to be desirous 
of reducing the world-wide roles we have been filling for the 
past 25 years.... Thus, it is becoming increasingly difficule to 
pay for all the forces needed to support the strategy of 
containment of Communism that has remained largely 
unchanged over the past quarter-century.” 

The intense national preoccupation with the conflict in 
Vietnam has also dulled our perception of changes taking place 
elsewhere in the world. Only now, with a peace settlement 
finally signed, is it possible to appreciate the magnitude and 
quality of the power shifts that have occurred over the past 
decade. Whereas once it was common to define all 
international crises in terms of the great power struggle 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, today most 
analysts agree that this bipolar balance has given way to 2 
multipolar world in which five major powers—China, Japan, 
Western Europe, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States—contribute to the global power equation. This equation 
(more accurately, a series of equations—each reflecting the 
gradations of power in the different regions of the world) 1s 
further complicated by the presence of crucial new 
parameters: the international currency crisis; trade rivalries 
within the capitalist camp; competition for control of energy 
supplies, etc. In this new strategic environment, the United 
States must exercise much more restraint and caution than 
ever before; while we are still stronger militarily than any 
other great power, we must be prepared to face situations in 
which we wind up on the weaker side of a new power 
realignment. Moreover, unless the military establishment is 
willing to use nuclear weapons in amy situation considered 
detrimental to U.S. overseas interests, it cannot expect to 
emerge victorious from every armed encounter that it may be 
drawn into. As noted by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Statt 
Admiral Thomas H. Moorer in a 1972 statement to che 
Congress, ‘our relative military power throughout the world 
has peaked and is declining. We no longer possess that 
substantial strategic superiority which in the past provided us 
with such a significant margin of overall military power that 
we could, with confidence, protect our interests worldwide. 
Henceforth, we will have to chart our course with much 


greater precision and calculate our risks much more 
cautiously.” 7 
These global developments notwithstanding, the 


Administration has'not.abandoned America’s Cold War goals 
of containing .communism and expanding its share of 
international trade; rather, the White House has found it 
necessary to set new priorities for U.S. overseas interests and 
io husband its resources for what are perceived as the more 
important struggles ahead.® Thus, under the Nixon Doctrine, 
U.S. overseas forces will no longer be scattered all over the Far 
East, but will be concentrated in a few key areas (Thailand, 
Okinawa, Micronesia) whose strategic location provides a 
commanding position over the rest of Asia. An analysis of 
recent U.S. military activities in the Pacific suggests a 
post-Vietnam posture based on these principles: 

—Increased support for the internal security forces of 
our client regimes, and the conversion of some states into local 
“gendarmeries” that will be used to ‘‘police” the region against 
revolutionary uprisings. 

—An enlarged role for Japan in the management of 
America’s client apparatus in East Asia. 

—The consolidation of U.S. military capabilities in a 
tight network of well-defended strategic bases. 

On a global scale, these measures will be complemented 
by continuing diplomatic and political activities designed to 
exacerbate the Sino-Soviet Split, thereby compelling China 
and the USSR to concentrate their own military resources on 
their long common border (thus reducing their capacity to 
defend revolutionary movements in Southeast Asia). At the 
same time, the United States is hoping to gain Soviet (and 
ultimately Chinese) acquiescence to ‘‘a stable world order” 
that would legitimize great power intervention against 
revolutionary “outlaws” in the Third World.? 


RESTRUCTURING THE EMPIRE 
I. MARTIAL LAW IN ASIA 


No group of people have been concerned with the mean- 
ing of the Nixon Doctrine more than the client rulers whose 
very survival is dependent upon continuous infusions of U.S. 
currency through the foreign aid program. Although the 
United States has established an elaborate military and police 
apparatus in each of these countries, American troops have al- 
ways been on hand to provide a final bulwark against revolu- 
tion and dissent. Now, however, these rulers are being told 
that they can no longer depend on an automatic U.S. response 
in times of disorder, and that they must therefore strengthen 
their capacity to overcome internal threats to their continued 
rule. 

This aspect of the Nixon Doctrine, which became 
increasingly apparent during 1972, has already had major 
consequences in Asia: many rulers, anticipating the departure 
of their American protectors, are taking extreme measures to 
consolidate control over the people of their countries. 
Presidents Park of Korea, Thieu of Vietnam and Marcos of the 
Philippines have all declared martial law and assumed 
dictatorial powers within the past year, while the governments 
of Thailand, Cambodia and Taiwan have all imposed new 
restraints on political activity. Although most State 
Department officials have expressed disapproval of the 
increasing pattern of repression in “Free’’ Asia, it is quite clear 
that the United States Government expected such action and 


had in fact planned for it by requesting increased military 
assistance appropriations. In mid-1971, the State Department 
informed Congress that our allies in Asia faced a difficult 
“adjustment period’? occasioned by the departure of U.S. 
ground troops, and that higher levels of military aid would be 
needed to help defend these countries against revolutionary 
upheaval and popular unrest. Thus Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers stated that military assistance “‘is an essential 
element of the Nixon Doctrine’s emphasis on the primary 
responsibility of each nation to provide for its own security,” 
and that additional funds would be required to provide our 
allies with “‘a foundation of stability during the adjustment 
period.” !° In a similar vein, Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
told a Senate committee in 1972 that ‘‘Given sufficient time, 
our allies can reduce uncertainties as to their [military] 


capabilities,” but that for the interim period, massive 
transfusions of U.S. aid would be necessary “to help our 
friends and allies establish these capabilities [and) to reduce 
this degree of uncertainty.” Ultimately, Laird indicated, the 
development of strong local forces will “enhance prospects for 
amore stable international environment’”’ and thus “contribute 
to the protection of our own vital national interests.”?! 
Clearly, Rogers’ avowal of the need for a “foundation of 
stability during the adjustment period” can be read as an 
endorsement of the steps taken by Park, Marcos and Thieu to 
suppress dissent and silence critics under the guise of martial 
law. Certainly the pattern of military aid funding suggests that 
we reward those regimes which “maintain stability” through 
the institutionalization of military rule: among the most 
favored recipients of military aid under Nixon are South 
Korea, Taiwan, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Vietnam, Turkey, 
Greece and Iran.'? 

In order to further strengthen our client apparatus 
against revolutionary and insurgent threats, the United States 
is seeking to enhance the military capabilities of selected local 
powers that can be persuaded (or obliged) to provide native 
troops for counterinsurgency operations in neighboring 
countries. This practice, which is gradually becoming evident 
throughout the Third World (witness the militarization of Iran 
in the Persian Gulf, Israel in the Near East, and Brazil in Latin 
America), is most pronounced in Thailand. The U.S. 
Ambassador to Laos, G. McMurtrie Godley, recently told a 
Senate committee that the United States was financing an 
army of 15,000-20,000 Thai “‘irregulars’’ in Laos, a force over 
twice the size of any previously reported.’* Thai troops have 
also been reported in Cambodia, and Thai police units 
regularly cooperate with counterinsurgency forces in Malaysia. 
Total U.S. military aid to Thailand during the period 1970-73 
amounted to $415 million, and Vice President Agnew 
promised increased U.S. assistance during a 1973 visit to 
Bangkok!* As new outbreaks of insurgency appear elsewhere 
in Asia, it is safe to assume that new groups of Thai irregulars 
will be formed to safeguard American interests. 


RESTRUCTURING THE EMPIRE 
Il. THE EMERGING ROLE OF JAPAN 


Although Japanese officials have consistently argued 
that there are no plans for the deployment of Japanese troops 
in post-Vietnam “police operations” in Asia, pressure is 
building both at home and abroad for Japan to assume such a 
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role. When Defense Secretary Laird visited Tokyo in July 
1971, he is known to have warned Japanese government 
leaders that Japan must expand its military apparatus if it 
expected continued American protection under the U.S. 
“nuclear umbrella.” '* This position has also been stressed by 
other American officials, including President Nixon, and is 
shared by many Congressmen who seek to reduce our spending 
on the defense of Japan. Similarly, American trade negotiators 
have frequently hinted that increased Japanese purchases of 
American military hardware would help prevent the 
imposition of new curbs on Japanese exports to the U.S. As 
Japan’s trade and investment in South and Southeast Asia 
increase Japanese businessmen will undoubtedly press for an 
expanded Japanese capability to protect vital resources in the 
region. Japan is already a major investor in South Vietnam and 
Thailand—where a continued American military presence is as 


much in Japan’s interest as it is in America’s—and as the cost 
of that presence rises, the pressure on Japan to help share the 
burden is certain to increase.' 

The combined pressure of U.S. officialdom and Japanese 
business interests has already had a considerable impact: under 
its present five-year Defense Plan (the fourth to be adopted 
since General MacArthur authorized the reconstitution of the 
Japanese military in 1950), Japan will increase military 
spending at a rate of 19-20% per year and acquire a capacity to 
engage in military operations far from its home islands. Under 
the plan, Japan will acquire 186 new ships, including fast 
patrol boats armed with ship-to-ship missiles, an amphibious 
assault capability, and six squadrons of F-4E fighter-bombers. 
This buildup—while technically in violation of Japan’s no-war 
Constitution—is consistent with the Nixon-Sato Joint 
Communiqué of November 21, 1969 (which links Japan’s 
security to the defense of anticommunist regimes in Taiwan 
and South Korea), and with the 1971 Treaty on Okinawa, 
which provides for a primary Japanese role in the defense of 
that island.'7 

The Fourth Defense Plan, budgeted at $14.5 billion, will 
be followed in 1976 by an even more elaborate build-up, 
expected to cost well over $33 billion. The Fifth Defense Plan 
will continue the emphasis on the acquisition of 
capital-intensive milirary hardware—particularly ships, planes 
and helicopters~and through a process of technological faits 
accomplis complete the transformation of Japan’s Self-Defense 
Forces into an offensive fighting machine. Indeed, Herbert P. 
Bix comments that ‘‘the very distinction between defensive 
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In the book review section of Bulletin issue V:1 (July 1973) 
information about publishers, prices, pages and dates was in- 
advertently omitted. The relevant data are: 

1. Richard Kagan and Norma Diamond reviewed 
Richard Solomon, Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political 
Culture (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1971), pp. xix, 604, $16.75; paper$5.95. 

2. Moss Roberts reviewed Peter Dale Scott, The War 
Conspiracy (Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1972), 
pp. xxv, 238, $7.95. 
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Correction 


and offensive military forces will become meaningless” once 
Japan possesses “‘Phantom fighters capable of bombing degp 
into North Korea, China and the Soviet Far East.” Ag Moreover, 
under the obviously spurious premise that the greatest 
potential threat to Japanese security is a Chinese-sponsored 
domestic uprising, the Defense Agency has made 
counterinsurgency the primary concern of the Ground 
Self-Defense Forces, and under the Fourth Plan will acquire 
additional helicopters, personnel carriers, and other hardware 
designed for this mission.'? Clearly, such a capability can be 
converted to overseas use whenever the occasion warrants it. 


_ RESTRUCTURING THE EMPIRE 
Ill. CONSOLIDATION OF THE BASING 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


In Open Secret, John Dower shows that the 
much-publicized withdrawals of U.S. ground troops from Asia 
have not been accompanied by any lessening in America’s 
capacity to intervene in future revolutionary conflicts. By 
maintaining elaborate basing facilities in Japan, Okinawa, 
Micronesia, Taiwan, the Philippines and Thailand, the United 
States can sustain unlimited U.S. air and naval operations in 
Asia, and can deploy future expeditionary armies that are 
flown in from the U.S. in giant C-5A transport planes. 
Possession of this basing infrastructure is essential to the 
maintenance of U.S. power in Asia, and thus its configuration 
has been an issue of great concern in Washington. During 1972 
and the first half of 1973, it became increasingly apparent that 
the United States would have to consider further consolidation 
of this infrastructure in response to the changing world power 
equation. As a result of the growing relationship with China, it 
is obvious that we can no longer expect to occupy our Taiwan 
bases for an indefinite period (nor, in the immediate future, 
can we risk using them for attacks on China’s neighbors in 


Southeast Asia). Meanwhile, the upward reevaluation of the 
yen vis-a-vis dollar has meant that our facilities in Japan are 
much more costly to operate than ever before, and many will 
have to be closed in a major economy effort. At the same 
time, renewed guerrilla uprisings in the Philippines~coupled 
with growing popular resistance to the U.S.-backed Marcos 
dictatorship—suggest that the United States bases in that 
country face a very uncertain future. Finally, the terms of the 
Indochina peace agreement oblige us to withdraw all combat 
forces from South Vietnam and to cease using our bases there 
for offensive military operations. In response to these striking 
developments, the Pentagon is seeking to concentrate its 
rethaining Asian facilities at a handful of locations which 
provide a high degree of military security. 

Political and strategic considerations suggest that 
Micronesia will become the center of a new U.S. basing 
complex in Asia. Guam, in the Mariana chain, is an outright 
colony of the United States (and thus immune to outside 
political interference) and is well situated for supply of U.S. 
forces in Asia. The island already houses several major 
installations (including Anderson Air Force Base—headquarters 
of the 8th Air Force and jump-off point for the B-52s used to 
bomb Hanoi in 1972—and a Polaris submarine base) and will 
house additional nuclear storage facilities relocated from 


Okinawa. With one-third of Guam’s surface area already 
covered with military installations, the Pacific Command is 
also rehabilitating its World War II airstrip on neighboring 
Tinian, and surveying other sites in Micronesia for the 
construction of additional bases. Although there is a 
vociferous independence’-movement in Micronesia, the 
Pentagon is determined to expand its basing apparatus there as 
a key link in the restructured U.S. military apparatus of the 
1980s and 1990s.”° 


Soon after the Kissinger-Tho peace negotiations got 
underway in 1972, the Department of Defense began moving 
its Southeast Asia command post from Tan Son Nhut airport 
in Vietnam to Nakhon Phanom air base in Thailand. The move 
was completed sixty days after the signing of a peace pact in 
Paris, and now Nakhon Phanom (NKP to U.S. airmen) serves 
as the operational headquarters of all U.S. forces still 
committed to the war in Indochina (including the 550 
fighter-bombers and 50 B-52s engaged in the air war in 
Cambodia and Laos). NKP—located only nine miles from the 
Laotian border—also houses the “Igloo White” computer 
center used for monitoring the automated air war in Laos. 
American officials have stated publicly that the build-up of 
U.S. airpower in Thailand is designed to provide the 
Administration with a capacity for reintervention in Vietnam 
should it consider such action appropriate.”! (Thailand-based 
U.S. jets have already increased operations in Cambodia to a 
level comensurate with peak levels in Vietnam.) The presence 
of this force in Thailand, and the confidence with which the 
Pentagon shifted its headquarters there after the cease-fire, 
suggests that the United States has signed some secret 
protocols with the Thai government permitting an unrestricted 
American presence, and providing for U.S. support of any 
measures taken by Marshall Thanom Kictikachorn to defend his 
regime against domestic insurgent threats. 
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It is now obvious that the United States overreached 
itself in Southeast Asia, and that in a calculated effort to 
match its ambitions with its capabilities, the Administration 
may be forced to abandon some clients whose continued 
support would exact a disproportionate drain on the resources 
of imperium. In the short run, however, the Nixon Doctrine 
will entail increased levels of repression as local despots fight 
for survival, and growing economic dependency as Japanese- 
and U.S.-based multinational corporations maneuver for 
control of the region’s resources. By restructuring the empire, 
the Nixon Doctrine may gain some “breathing space’’ for 
American investors, but no policy based on repression and 
domination is likely to bring lasting peace and stability. “If the 
economic development of Southeast Asia proceeds in such a 
way as to exacerbate the hardships of the majority,’’ Dower 
concludes, “insurgency can be expected to increase, with an 
increasingly high content of revolutionary nationalism directed 
against the foreign presence” (p. 203). Even now, as Nixon 
talks of a “generation of peace,” there are significant 
insurgencies in Thailand, Burma, and the Philippines, and a 
continuing war in Laos and Cambodia. It is certain that as long 
as there are U.S.-backed client governments in Asia, there will 
be a revolutionary nationalist opposition and thus a need fora 
permanent American interventionary apparatus. 
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